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PRACTICAL. 
VOCAL EXECUTION. 


Expression. In our last, after some general observations, we pro- 
posed the threefold inquiry— What is musical expression ?—How is it 
to be acquired? and—How is it to be inculcated? After defining in a 
general manner the nature of expression, and dwelling on its importance, 
as a crowning excellence of song: we descended to particulars, consi- 
dering, first, the rhetorical emphasis, as an important means of expression. 
Offering some illustrations of the power and iufluence of this trait in 
musical enunciation ; we noticed two important principles: the first was, 
that those who speak or sing should have lively and appropriate feelings ; 
and the second, that they should possess a due knowledge of the power 
of emphasis, as applied to the exercise of impassioned feeling. To 
each of these principles we have already spoken; and we are now to 
contemplate them under their united influence. And, 

1. The treatment of the emphasis among learners, will of course, in 
the early stages of practice, be labored, and mechanical. The attention 
of the mind will necessarily be engrossed by the mechanism of the details, 
till the latter shall in some measure have been rendered familiar. 

The same thing happens in the oratorical exercises of an academy. 
The young speaker may fancy himself to be Cesar, or Hannibal, or 
Cicero, or Burke, or Chatham; and may do his best towards personating 
those characters, and putting forth such emotions as they originally felt 
while addressing senates and armies, and judiciary tribunals, yet, after 
all, if his mind is partially occupied in weighing syllables, adjusting ac- 
cents, and applying the appropriate emphases, his whole manner will be 
studied, artificial, and unimpressive. We may praise his industry, and 
predict his final success in the art he las undertaken; but we shall not 
yet acknowledge him as an impressive speaker; or be able to fancy 


him a Cesar or a Burke.—In this respect, he will not have the least 
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power over us. He is really, neither personating a character nor ac- 
ting a part; but is virtually reciting his accustomed lesson. Before he 
can begin to influence us as an orator, we must see that he rises above 
the mere mechanism of his art; that things which once cost him so much 
effort have become easy and natural to him. Nor does the principle 
stop here. His very efforts towards enlisting our sympathetic emotions, 
will avail nothing, unless he really feels or appears to feel the full force 
of what he is speaking. Two things united in their operation, feeling 
and unconstrained, (yet appropriate) enunciation, are necessary to give 
him power, as an orator. 

And thus it is with the vocalist: the accents, the momentary pauses, 
the emphases, must all be rendered so familiar by practice, as to form a 
settled habit with the singer. Then, and not till then, will he find him- 
self fully at leisure to pour out in song, the unconstrained feelings of his 
heart ; and be able to call forth corresponding emotions from the minds of 
others who would be benefitted by the power of his minstrelsy. In his 
case, as in that of the orator, the union of two things is requisite. He 
must have feelings that are lively, and unconstrained, and appropriate 
in kind and degree; and he must be able at the same moment to give 
vent to those feelings by an appropriate, unartificial style of enunciation. 
There is a natural correspondence between tones and emotions. Cul- 
tivation when it has done its utmost, results in establishing this connex- 
ion so thoroughly in the mind of the singer, that feeling calls forth the 
right kinds and degrees of emphasis, &c.; while the latter as invariably 
call forth appropriate emotions. The perfection of the art when viewed 
in this light, is, to have the musician, equally unconstrained, and yet, 
equally appropriate in his feelings, and in his style of expressing those 
feelings. 

This is more than will be expected in the multitude of cases at the 
present day. Men will be found to sing on, with little emotion, particu- 
larly at church; and will often seem to be practicing a hard lesson to 
little purpose, while the full soul ought to be engaged in praising God. 
This is lamentable: but such is the habit of the times; and such the 
history of the partial and defective cultivation which prevails. 

Secular music has its abuses, though not precisely of the same char- 
acter. Where people care little or nothing for the subject-matter, or 
the moral influence of song, they will seek other sources of musical en- 
joyment, such as the admiration of genius, invention, embellishments of 
style, aud powers of execution. Under these circumstances, they can 
wink at affectation, sympathize with every thing that is labored and 
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artificial; and be pleased with that which is worse than superfluous. 
There must be skill and activity, and power, all in the newest style of 
execution ; according to the manner of some popular European master. 
This is thought to be indispensable: but nothing else is required ; and 
even in this respect, there is seldom much accuracy of discrimination. 
A second hand imitator of a second rate performer, will often pass 
among us Americans, as a very paragon of excellence. 

[t would be well for the interests of sacred music, if the same incon- 
sistencies were not numbered among its prevailing abuses. It were 
earnestly to be wished, that people would always be seeking for devout 
edification in sacred music, rather than for mere tasteful gratification, 
But it is not so. Yet, we have in mind, all along, in these discussions, 
a congregation and choir that on the whole, feel interested in musical 
reform; and that desire solid improvement. And even under these 
circumstances, as we have seen, no small amount of practice is necessary 
to secure the desired object. 

Look at the half disciplined choir in some one of our churches. The 
utmost the singers can do with ease and comfort to themselves, is, to 
maintain a plain, distinct style of enunciation. Any thing beyond this 
is too much for them. If you propose to them a peculiar form of the 
emphasis as appropriate to the hymn given out; their attention will be 
divided ; and all expression fall to the ground. They may weigh the 
emphasis in careful quantities; but, it will occupy too much of their at- 
tention. The performance will become labored and artificial; feeling 
will be dissipated ; and the singers will fail to produce the required in- 
fluences. On the other hand, if you call their attention strongly to the 
all-important claims of sentiment; and urge them to worship, as in the 
presence of the heart-searching God , then, there will be, perhaps some 
appearances of earnestness and solemnity ; but the singing will be other- 
wise unimpressive, inaccurate, tasteless, and insipid. ‘The heart may 
be substantially right, but the music will be wrong. The singers have 
not sufficient skill for securing the two-fold object before them. Either 
the matter or the manner of the exercise will engross their attention ; or 
at best the mind will be so divided between the two as that neither of 
them will be properly secured. 

Now place in contrast with such a band of singers, an accomplished 
vocalist ; one who can both feel his subject and sing to edification : one 
whose heart overflows with the themes of song, and whose lips only 
impress us with the sentiments that he utters. His style will appear sim- 
ple and unafiected. He will sing with power and effect, without seem- 
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ing to know it. His mind will be absorbed in the contemplation of di- 
vine things. He will sing correctly from habit; and impassionately 
through the influences of his own kindling emotions. His attention is 
undivided. He is precisely like the man who speaks at ease, or reads 
with entire self possession, for the edification of his hearers. His articu- 
lation, his accent, his pauses, his cadences, will not cost him the least 
anxiety. He will not even consider from one moment to another what 
form of the emphasis he is employing to express the sentiments which 
he utters. Every thing has become habitual. The details of the art 
will take care of themselves, just as letters, and syllables, and words 
will flow spontaneously from the lips of the accomplished orator. 

In such a person as this, we see the combination of the two princi- 
ples whose united and reciprocal influence we are contemplating. ‘True 
he will not always sing expressively: but this wil] be only because he 
cannot always command his feelings. When he cannot do this, he will 
sing to edification. At other times he may sing with accuracy; but not 
with ease or effect. His words wiil flow, but his enunciation will be 
powerless. His accents will be too weak or too strong, or too labored ; 
his pauses too marked or too indefinite ; and his emphases, though cor- 
rect, will not seem to have much meaning. He will be in these re- 
spects like the man who is out of his reckoning ; who is taking altitudes 
without a quadrant, or measuring depths without a sounding line. His 
inaccuracies cannot be detected. He may not transgress a single rule 
of the art. Yet he will fail to impress us with that correspondence be- 
tween tones and emotions, which has such a power over our sympathies; 
and thus failing, his manner will be destitute of true expression. He 
may apply the right form of emphasis, whether of warning or rejoicing, 
or exultation, or mourning; but his swell or diminish, his delicacy or 
abruptness, will all be uncertain, as to quantities ; for he has lost his 
only true measure, that of the kindling susceptibilities of his heart. As 
the degrees of emoiion are in their own nature, incommensurable ; so 
are these variations of tone. They can be properly adjusted only by 
the impulse of feeling. When feeling wakens into life, at that precise 
moment the song begins to rise and glow. His feelings suggest the 
exact quantities hic is seeking for, and his tones re-act upon his feelings; 
till under their reciprocal influences, his manner becomes deeply and 
truly impressive. 

Here we are furnished with the true secret of musical expression, in 
reference to devotional song. The vocalist himself must be devotional, 


at least so far as transient feclings of an appropriate kind and degree 
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can make him so; and he must sing accurately through habit, and im- 
pressively through the suggestions of kindling emotion. Nothing less 
than this can constitute an expressive singer. : 

What we have said in reference to appropriate emphasis, will apply 
to other properties of enunciation which remain to be noticed. Such 
properties must be rendered familiar by practice. But the quantities, 
philosophically speaking, must still be measured by the kindlings of 


emotions. 


FALLING FROM THE PITCH. 


Great difficulties are often experienced by individuals, and even 
whole choirs, in reference to keeping the pitch. To some of these dif- 
ficulties we formerly alluded. ‘The best singers are occasionally subject 
to them; and all are more or less interested in the inquiry how they 
can be obviated. The following hints, therefore, may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers. 

1. Choirs that are well disciplined in this respect, have need to be 
located in the practice room or church, with a great deal of care. The 
performers must be allowed to hear each other distinctly; and to feel 
the harmony they are making, or they will soon be out of pitch. 

2 This location is important in another respect. Sounds, as was 
shown in one of the early numbers of this Magazine, frequently under- 
go slight changes of pitch in their transmission. The finest ear, there- 
fore, will sometimes be misled, even in the accustomed accuracy of its 
decisions. A mere change of place, will obviate this difficulty. 

3 Uncultivated singers ought to be drilled on the scales, till they are 
able to sing them with tolerable accuracy: and the various parts in the 
score should be represented and properly sustained, by the members of 
a class or school, so that an experimental knowledge of the power of 
harmony may be early acquired. This rule is greatly neglected by 
teachers. It secms scarcely once to be thought of. ‘To encourage his 
singers, the leader sings in a loud, hurried, and boisterous manner upon 
the air: so that one set of intervals will be continually doubled in the 
octave to the omission of others equally important to the harmony. This 
thing in the early stages of a school cannot always be avoided. But 
the judicious teacher will take early and frequent opportunities of get- 
ting up accurate and complete harmony, for the improvement of his 


pupils. 
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4 Pupils in aberrating from the pitch, will depart in opposite direc- 
tions; some rising and others falling. Sometimes a balance of power 
in this respect, can be secured, by the individuals of a given part ex- 
changing seats with each other. This may be done voluntarily, or at 
the suggestion of the teacher. An exchange of this kind without any 
definite method is often useful. 

5. Confined air, fatigue, the prevalence of colds, or the mere want 
of interest among the pupils, will, for the time being, lead them to sing 
out of tune. In such cases, let the room be ventilated; or let the 
singers have a few minutes rest, while their attention is called to some 
leading principles of the art, as explained or illustrated by the teacher : 
or, in the exercise of singing, let the tunes never have too high a piteh. 

6 Sometimes a choir will get into a habit of uniformly depressing or 
elevating the pitch; while they seldom appear to sing much out of tune. 
This is generally owing to some note of the scale, which in some one 
or more of its harmonic relations is constantly mistoned. ‘The correc- 
tion of that note will remove the difficulty. The seventh of the major 
scale, for instance, when immediately preceded and followed by the 
eighth, is almost universally tuned too high; yet the same note in its 
relation as fifth to the minor scale, will in a moment afterwards, be 
tuned with accuracy. 

7. Individuals should not be employed as leaders on the various 
parts, who from any cause whatever, are liable to lose their self-posses- 
sion. ‘The same remark may be extended to the performance of solos 
or duets. The man who gets beside himself will necessarily lose his 
pitch. Too much excitement of any kind will tend to the same result. 

8. The preceeding hints refer to vocal training without the aid of 
instruments. Strange as some may think of the remark, we hesitate 
not one moment in affirming, that this kind of training during the early 
stages of cultivation, is the most desirable, when it can be obtained. 
We have tried both methods thoroughly, for years; and have had too 
many opportunities for experiment and observation, to be mistaken in 
regard to this matter. But when voices and instruments are to be asso- 
ciated ; then let the best and the most accurate of the pupils, sit nearest 
the instruments, that they may the better succeed in giving tone to the 
rest of the choir. This arrangement will be of immense consequence. 

9. If the organ is the instrument used on the occasion, then the stops 
must be so adjusted as to give suflicient power to control the intonation 
of the singers, without stifling their ears with intense tones and power- 
ful combinations. Unless the vocalists can be allowed, as the saying is, 
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to “‘hear themselves think,” they can never perform to any good pur- 
pose ; and might as well be out of the way. Many players know this, 
and yet persist in the practice of drowning every thing with their in- 
struments. Such men ought to be chased from the temple of the Lord, 
with holy indignation. All are not such. Let those who do well, be 


abundantly patronized and encouraged. 


For the Musical Magazine. 


Mr. Eprror,—You have several times alluded in your pages to the 
subject of organs: but have not been so explicit on one single point as 
some of your readers could desire. I allude to the duty of a leader 
of a choir, wherever there is an organ accompaniment. Shall the 
organist or the leader assume the chief direction? If the organist with 
his powerful instrument is to govern every thing, and drive all before 
him, with a rail-road impetus or the power of a steam engine, and the 
vocal leader himself to be a mere organ-pipe, I for one, will have 
nothing to do with organs. I will oppose them at every point. If the 
organ is to be the principal, and the voices merely accessories, under 
its control, to be governed by the whim, or caprice or ignorance of the 
player, I say let others put their necks under the yoke if they choose; 
I never will. I cannot think it right. Nevertheless there can be no 
harm in knowing the opinion of the Editor of the Magazine, even if it 
should differ from that of a ProressionaL TEACHER. 


Remarks. The question here proposed, excites a good deal of 
interest, and occasions here and there serious difficulty. Yet to our 
own mind, it is a perfectly plain one. The organ is a harmonic instru- 
ment. In reference to the pitch, it must govern; and of course can 
never in this respect be controlled. It must sometimes be permitted to 
speak loud, or it will not be sufficiently influential in regard to intona- 
tion. Voices may accommodate each other as they rise or fall from 
the pitch in a similar direction. The organ has no such power ; but it 
must of necessity bring every thing te its own standard; and so manage 
Some tunes also, 
are more favorable to the organ or to the voice, than others. The 
selection, therefore, should be made with reference to both. Both par- 
In the next place, the expression 


as to prevent the slightest deviation of the voices. 


ties have interests to be consulted. 
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ing to know it. His mind will be absorbed in the contemplation of di- 
vine things. He will sing correctly from habit; and impassionately 
through the influences of his own kindling emotions. His attention is 
undivided. He is precisely like the man who speaks at ease, or reads 
with entire self possession, for the edification of his hearers. His articu- 
lation, his accent, his pauses, his cadences, will not cost him the least 
anxiety. He will not even consider from one moment to another what 
form of the emphasis he is employing to express the sentiments which 
he utters. Every thing has become habitual. The details of the art 
will take care of themselves, just as letters, and syllables, and words 
will flow spontaneously from the lips of the accomplished orator. 

In such a person as this, we see the combination of the two princi- 
ples whose united and reciprocal influence we are contemplating. True 
he will not always sing expressively: but this will be only because he 
cannot always command his feelings. When he cannot do this, he will 
sing to edification. At other times he may sing with accuracy; but not 
with ease or effect. His words will flow, but his enunciation will be 
powerless. His accents will be too weak or too strong,.or too labored ; 
his pauses too marked or too indefinite ; and his emphases, though cor- 
rect, will not seem to have much meaning. He will be in these re- 
spects like the man who is out of his reckoning ; who is taking altitudes 
without a quadrant, or measuring depths without a sounding line. His 
inaccuracies cannot be detected. He may not transgress a single rule 
of the art. Yet he will fail to impress us with that correspondence be- 
tween tones and emotions, which has such a power over our sympathies ; 
and thus failing, his manner will be destitute of true expression. He 
may apply the right form of emphasis, whether of warning or rejoicing, 
or exultation, or mourning; but his swell or diminish, his delicacy or 
abruptness, will all be uncertain, as to quantities ; for he has lost his 
only true measure, that of the kindling susceptibilities of his heart. As 
the degrees of emotion are in their own nature, incommensurable ; so 
are these variations of tone. They can be properly adjusted only by 
the impulse of feeling. When feeling wakens into life, at that precise 
moment the song begins to rise and glow. His feelings suggest the 
exact quantities he is seeking for, and his tones re-act upon his feelings ; 
till under their reciprocal influences, his manner becomes deeply and 
truly impressive. 


Here we are furnished with the true secret of musical expression, in 
reference to devotional song, The vocalist himself must be devotional, 
at least so far as transient feelings of an appropriate kind and degree 
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can make him so; and he must sing accurately through habit, and im- 
pressively through the suggestions of kindling emotion. Nothing less 
than this can constitute an expressive singer. 

What we have said in reference to appropriate emphasis, will apply 
to other properties of enunciation which remain to be noticed. Such 
properties must be rendered familiar by practice. But the quantities, 
philosophically speaking, must still be measured by the kindlings of 


emotions. 





FALLING FROM THE PiTCH. 


Great difficulties are often experienced by individuals, and even 
whole choirs, in reference to keeping the pitch. To some of these dif- 
ficulties we formerly alluded. The best singers are occasionally subject 
to them; and all are more or less interested in the inquiry how they 
can be obviated. The following hints, therefore, may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers. 

1. Choirs that are well disciplined in this respect, have need to be 
located in the practice room or church, with a great deal of care. The 
performers must be allowed to hear each other distinctly ; and to feel 
the harmony they are making, or they will soon be out of pitch. 

2 This location is important in another respect. Sounds, as was 
shown in one of the early numbers of this Magazine, frequently under- 
go slight changes of pitch in their transmission. The finest ear, there- 
fore, will sometimes be misled, even in the accustomed accuracy of its 
decisions. A mere change of place, will obviate this difficulty. 

3 Uncultivated singers ought to be drilled on the scales, till they are 
able to sing them with tolerable accuracy: and the various parts in the 
score should be represented and properly sustained, by the members of 
a class or school, so that an experimental knowledge of the power of 
harmony may be early acquired. This rule is greatly neglected by 
teachers. It seems scarcely once to be thought of. To encourage his 
singers, the leader sings in a loud, hurried, and boisterous manner upon 
the air: so that one set of intervals will be continually doubled in the 
octave to the omission of others equally important to the harmony. This 
thing in the early stages of a school cannot always be avoided. But 
the judicious teacher will take early and frequent opportunities of get- 
ting up accurate and complete harmony, for the improvement of his 


pupils. 
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4 Pupils in aberrating from the pitch, will depart in opposite direc- 
tions; some rising and others falling. Sometimes a balance of power 
in this respect, can be secured, by the individuals of a given part ex- 
changing seats with each other. This may be done voluntarily, or at 
the suggestion of the teacher. An exchange of this kind without any 
definite method is often useful. 

5. Confined air, fatigue, the prevalence of colds, or the mere want 
of interest among the pupils, will, for the time being, lead them to sing 
out of tune. In such cases, let the room be ventilated; or let the 
singers have a few minutes rest, while their attention is called to some 
leading principles of the art, as explained or illustrated by the teacher : 
or, in the exercise of singing, let the tunes never have too high .. jiteh. 

6 Sometimes a choir will get into a habit of uniformly depressing or 
elevating the pitch; while they seldom appear to sing much out of tune. 
This is generally owing to some note of the scale, which in some one 
or more of its harmonic relations is constantly mistoned. The correc- 
tion of that note will remove the difficulty. The seventh of the major 
scale, for instance, when immediately preceded and followed by the 
eighth, is almost universally tuned too high; yet the same note in its 
relation as fifth to the minor scale, will in a moment afterwards, be 
tuned with accuracy. 

7. Individuals should not be employed as leaders on the various 
parts, who from any cause whatever, are liable to lose their self-posses- 
sion. The same remark may be extended to the performance of solos 
or duets. The man who gets beside himself will necessarily lose his 
pitch. Too much excitement of any kind will tend to the same result. 

8. The preceeding hints refer te vocal training without the aid of 
instruments. Strange as some may think of the remark, we hesitate 
not one moment in affirming, that this kind of training during the early 
stages of cultivation, is the most desirable, when it can be obtained. 
We have tried both methods thoroughly, for years; and have had too 
many opportunities for experiment and observation, to be mistaken in 
regard to this matter. But when voices and instruments are to be asso- 
ciated ; then let the best and the most accurate of the pupils, sit nearest 
the instruments, that they may the better succeed in giving tone to the 
rest of the choir. This arrangement will be of immense consequence. 

9. If the organ is the instrument used on the occasion, then the stops 
must be so adjusted as to give sufficient power to control the intonation 
of the singers, without stifling their ears with intense tones and power- 
ful combinations. Unless the vocalists can be allowed, as the saying is, 
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to “hear themselves think,” they can never perform to any good pur- 
pose ; and might as well be out of the way. Many players know this, 
and yet persist in the practice of drowning every thing with their in- 
struments. Such men ought to be chased from the temple of the Lord, 
with holy indignation. All are not such. Let those who do well, be 
abundantly patronized and encouraged. 





For the Musical Magazine. 


Mr. Eprror,—You have several times alluded in your pages to the 
subject of organs: but have not been so explicit on one single point as 
some of your readers could desire. I allude to the duty of a leader 
of a choir, wherever there is an organ accompaniment. Shall the 
organist or the leader assume the chief direction? If the organist with 
his powerful instrument is to govern every thing, and drive all before 
him, with a rail-road impetus or the power of a steam engine, and the 
vocal leader himself to be a mere organ-pipe, I for one, will have 
nothing to do with organs. I will oppose them at every point. If the 
organ is to be the principal, and the voices merely accessories, under 
its control, to be governed by the whim, or caprice or ignorance of the 
player, I say let others put their necks under the yoke if they choose; 
I never will. I cannot think it right. Nevertheless there can be no 
harm in knowing the opinion of the Editor of the Magazine, even if it 
should differ from that of a ProressionaAL TEACHER. 


Remarks. The question here proposed, excites a good deal of 
interest, and occasions here and there serious difficulty. Yet to our 
own mind, it is a perfectly plain one. The organ is a harmonic instru- 
ment. In reference to the pitch, it must govern; and of course can 
never in this respect be controlled. It must sometimes be permitted to 
speak loud, or it will not be sufficiently influential in regard to intona- 
tion. Voices may accommodate each other as they rise or fall from 
the pitch in a similar direction. The organ has no such power ; but it 
must of necessity bring every thing to its own standard; and so manage 
as to prevent the slightest deviation of the voices. Some tunes also, 
are more favorable to the organ or to the voice, than others. The 
selection, therefore, should be made with reference to both. Both par- 
ties have interests to be consulted. In the next place, the expression 
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of the sentiment belongs to both parties. If on the one hand the organ- 
ist has no right to embarrass or control the voices in their enunciation: 
so on the other, the voices should permit the organist to do his own 
proper office of a corresponding nature, without complaint or interrup- 
tion. Each party has its privileges; and neither can be wholly inde- 
pendent of the other, though the voice is the most important. 

Matters standing thus, it appears evident that there ought to be main- 
tained between the organist and vocal leader or teacher, a good under- 
standing, and a friendly interchange of communication. An organist 
or a leader who has a domineering spirit, has no right to a place in the 
house of God. Even if he has the talent of a Haydn, let him be thrust 
out of place. He should not be tolerated for an hour. 

But in cases of difficulty, who shall decide ; who shall be allowed to 
have the casting vote? This again will depend on circumstances. We 
would say without hesitation, that where talent is equal between the 
parties, the voices should have the chief direction. These, according 
to the nature of devotion, are the principal, and the instrument the ac- 
cessory. These are to become the living personages upon the painter’s 
canvass, and that, the back-ground, the coloring or the beautiful bor- 
der. Can that which is in its own proper nature accessory, or orna- 
mental or adventitious, be made the principal thing and not do violence 
to the interests of the art? Impossible. We care riot how much autho- 
rity or precedent is arrayed against us, from musical men. With the 
Scriptures and common sense for our guide, our position in this matter, 
can be abundantly sustained. But where talent is unequal, and where 
this inequality, in many respects, is very considerable ; in such a case, 
we would say, that the individual who, on the whole, is best informed 
as to the entire claims of devotional music, is the one who from neces- 
sity, should take the precedence. Mr. A, B, C, or D, from Italy, Ger- 
many, France, or England, or even their American imitators, who are 
great players, and who with their masterly style of execution know lit- 
tle and care less for devotional results, should never be entrusted with 
the chief direction. No, never. Such men on the other hand, as the 
late Mr. Dutton, of this city, or the present Mr. Mason of Boston—men 
of humbler pretensions, but uniting piety with intelligence and discretion, 
might lead us to the opposite conclusion. However, at the present time, 
the number of organists who are qualified to assume the sole direction, 
is exceedingly limited. Accompanists of small pretensions are willing 
to be directed, and lead; while most that we meet with of a different 
character, have need to be regulated by the authorities of the church. 
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How Few instances have we seen, where great powers of execution, 
from voluntary choice, are made properly subservient to the holy wor- 
ship of a heart-searching God!! When they are so, let the organist 
have all due commendation, and be entitled to as large a share in the 
direction, as is consistent with the vocal interests. More than this he 
will not desire. 

To sum up what we have said in a single word: we would say, 
that so far as our acquaintance extends, in nine cases out of ten, the 
accomplished and pious teacher, is the man to assume the chief direc- 
tion. Yet, how few are even the teachers who bear-these qualifications ? 








THEORETICAL. 


Inverstons. In our last we presented the inversions of the three 
fundamental concords of the scale, major and minor. Other notes in 
the scale, however, occasionally assume a character in some respects 
fundamental ; and are found with either direct or inverted chords. We 
shall proceed to speak of them in their order. 

Any note carrying its third and its fifth, to which the octave may at 
pleasure be added, is called a triad. If the third and fifth are both 
major, the triad is called major: if the third is called minor and the 
fifth major, the triad is called minor; and if the third and the fifth are 
both minor, the triad is said to be dissonant. The lowest note ina 
triad is called its root: and these roots, as we have intimated, may as- 
sume a temporary fundamental character. Each of the notes of the 
scale may in this way be occasionally treated as a simple dominant or 
tonic. A scale thus arranged contains seven triads. Those of the major 
scale may be thus arranged : 
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This scale, thus represented, contains three major triads, as at the 
reference (a) which are properly fundamental ; three minor triads as at 
(b) which are occasionally used in a radical sense; and one dissonant 
triad as at (c) which also in some species of modulation is accounted 


fundamental. 
29 
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The following are the triads of the minor scale, descending < 








Here at the references a, d and e¢, the triads are minor ; at b, ¢, and 
Jf, they are major; and at g, the triad is dissonant. The ascending 
scale (by semitonic elevations of the sixth and seventh intervals) em- 
braces other varieties, which need not now be classified. 

By the use of flats, sharps and naturals, the triads may be converted 
from major to minor, and from minor to major, from dissonant to con- 
sonant, &c., as the composer chooses. These changes are marked in 
thorough bass, by placing the accidental character under the base note 
thus : 
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The single flat, sharp, or natural in figured bass, has reference always 
to the character of the third, unless some figure, such as 2, 4, 5, 6, &c., 
is placed by the side of it by way of special designation. At the refer- 
ence @, in the last example, the triad is rendered minor by flatting the 
third ; at 6, it is rendered major by the natural, which counteracts the 
flat; at c, it becomes dissonant by flatting both the third and the fifth- 
At d, the triad is rendered major, by sharping the third; at e, it be- 
comes minor, by a restoring natural ; and at f, it becomes dissonant by 
flatting the fifth. 

Tt is further observable, that two thirds united, a major and a minor, 
or a minor and a major, one above the other, constitute a perfect or 
major fifth, as at a and 5, d, and e: while two minor thirds thus united, 
as at c and f, constitute an imperfect or minor fifth. Two major thirds, 
one directly above the other, sometimes by a sort of license occur in 
passages of transient harmony, forming a redundant fifth or third: but 
these combinations are classed among the discords. 
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With the above hints and illustrations before him, the reader will now 
understand the nature of the inversion of triads to be such as was ex- 
plained in our last number, in reference to the three fundamental con- 
cords of the scale. To each of the triads contained in the first and 
second of the above examples, he may add the octave, and write down, 
and figure the inversions, just as he did on the former occasion, placing 
the roots in the bass staff or elsewhere, as the case requires. This will 
be no very difficult task, after the above explanations ; and the reader 
who accomplishes it, will find himself improving, in his practical ac- 
quaintance with harmonic combinations. As the last example, however, 
may occasion some difficulty to the young pupil, we will write down 
the bass with its appropriate cyphers, leaving him to add the chords, 
with their omissions and doublings in the treble staff: 
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Let not the young pupil be intimidated by the formidable appearance 
of the task here presented. He must learn to do one thing at a time. 

If he has not executed the previous tasks, he had better at once, go 
back to the last number and review the whole subject of inversions, writ- 
ing down deliberately and in full, the exercises proposed. Thus pro- 
ceeding gradually, till he arrives to the last of the above examples, he 
will find it comparatively easy. Let the chords, as at (a) first be 
arranged and inverted; then the significancy of the cyphers beneath the 
bass staff, will readily appear. In like manner proceed with the chords 
at the references 6, c, d, &c.; observing to place the proper flat, sharp, 
er natural, with the given note in each of its several positions upon the 
treble staff. The task will thus be accomplished with comparative ease. 
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A SOURCE OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


Various speculations have arisen, in reference to the true philosophy 
of expression, as contained in musical compositions. This subject has 
not been fully investigated,; and perhaps never will be. Reference 
has been made to various harmonic distances and combinations, to 
chromatic and enharmonic modulations, to the principles of rhythm, to 
the necessary and accidental associations of thought and feeling as com- 
bined with musical sounds and passages; and to the extensive imitations 
of the voices of nature, animate and inanimate. All these things enter 
into the materials of musical expression; and those under the head of 
imitations are not the least important. 

Gardner, a celebrated London professor, presents in his Music of 
Nature, multitudes of imitations which are at once amusing and instruc- 
tive. Not to say that all the theoretical inferences he derives from 
them, are true or satisfactory, or even plausible; (for what musical 
writer has not failed in many things,) his book presents, nevertheless, 
much that is valuable in theory, and amusing in practice. One who 
has never thought of the subject, is at first delighted and surprised at 
the accuracy with which the author has recorded the specific noises of 
insects, songs of birds, cries of animals, lamentations of children, voices 
of the different passions expressed by human beings, &c.; all of which 
are instinctive and of course substantially the same in all ages and gene- 
rations: but when he comes to examine the amount and the character 
of the musical phraseology thus procured, and to compare it with the 
materials that go to make up a modern specimen of composition of the 
highest order of excellence, he is quite astounded at the result. Who, 
for instance, would have thought of looking to birds and insects for the 
origin of arpeggios and acciacaturas, and rhythmical lengths and pro- 
portions ; or to cows for the slide of an octave, or to the howl of a 
dog for a highly impassioned semitonic descent by flats! Some of the 
sublimest strains of vocal and instrumental music, are largely indebted 
to such materials as these, for their specific character and interest; 
while at the same time the composer, perhaps, never once thought of 
the precise origin of a single clause or passage in the whole piece, but 
just gave vent to his musical feelings, and poured forth his strains as the 
overflowings of a rich and inventive imagination. Imitations such as 
we speak of, are not perfect in every instance ; and it is necessary that 
they should not be so, in all music that aspires to dignified sentiment. 
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The literal howling of a dog, the lowing of a cow, or the braying of a 
long-eared animal for instance, would be a miserable substitute for the 
unintentional imitations of such things, which we may observe in a fine 
symphony of Haydn or Beethoven. Yet musical imitations like those of 
poetry and painting, must nevertheless have their originals in nature if 
they are to produce the right influence upon us. 

There is a still deeper question arising in connexion with this inte- 
resting subject ; one that enters upon the philosophy of these instinc- 
tive tones, and phrases and combinations. But who can answer it? 
The German theorists will give us their volumes of musical metaphy- 
sics, which are about as rational as their books of mysticism on polemi- 
cal theology. But when we leave simple facts, and goon with infer- 
ence upon inference, in constructing a ladder with which to scale the 
intellectual heavens ; we shall labor to little purpose, and at best be re- 
warded with only the quintessence of moonshine. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue miscellaneous department in our last number was by an over- 
sight, termed theoretical—a small mistake so far as the nature of the 
articles was concerned. We are beginning to lay our hand of late, on 
some materials, which promise to afford a rich variety to these depart- 
ments; and in the mean time should be pleased with receiving short 
and well written communications on such topics of interest as would be 
instructive or interesting to our readers. We take this opportunity also 
to say, that our private correspondence, must, in most cases, the pres- 
ent season, be greatly abridged for want of time. We are pleased to 
receive letters, but if we were to answer all that seem entitled to a re- 
ply, we should have very little time remaining for our editorial labor. 

May we not also be allowed to offer another suggestion? Our pat- 
rons are desirous of the increased circulation of this work. So at least 
they tell us; and they seem, in many instances, to put a higher esti- 
mate upon its influence, than we can suppose is warranted by the real 
merits of the Magazine. Yet, since this isso, why will they not undertake 
as individuals, to help us to additional subscribers? True, it is custo- 
mary to send agents and solicitors abroad in aid of such things: but we 
have, ourselves, little leisure or opportunity, to attend to such agencies. 
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If a patron likes this work and wishes to extend its usefulness, let him 
show it to his musical neighbors and invite them to subscribe for it. In 
this way, its usefulness will be increased. 


Among the private letters cn file, to be answered in a private way, as 
soon as leisure permits, is one which contains among other things, a few 
remarks of great interest to the friends of devotional music. 

The writer expresses his alarm in reference to the multiplication of 
music books, designed for the use of churches and choirs. While 
the mass of such publications, embraced that which was regarded as 
mere trash, and acknowledged to be so, there was a remedy at hand. 
The issuing of a very small number of works of a standard character, 
would in time, effect the useful task of expurgation, and establish the 
public taste upon a true and permanent basis: but now the would-be 
standard works themselves are so constantly multiplying, that any one 
of them cannot be thoroughly examined, before another, and another, 
and yet another are crowding in, to occupy its place. Suppose any 
choir refused to supply itself? no matter: some whole souled amateur, 
who has more zeal than discretion, will make them a present of the 
very newest of all the new “standards ;” and six months thereafter, 
another will do a similar act of kindness. It is a good thing for every 


choir to have a large library; the liberal donors must all be compli- 
mented, and the books all used as fast as they multiply. Who can cale 
culate where this thing will end? No single book will be thoroughly 
tried. We shall have no real standard. Taste will deteriorate, through 
neglect of discrimination; and the result will be that the former “trash,” 
will be exchanged for the mere articles of a lumber yard, good, bad, 
indifferent and worthless, to be put off in a lump, to the highest bid- 


der. 
Such are the views of a correspondent, who knows how to judge, 


and how to discriminate ; and who feels deeply anxious for the welfare 
of the cause we are advocating. Would that there were less occasion 
for his anxiety. Still there is hope. ‘ Lumber” itself will depreciate. 
There will soon be a reaction in the market. At the present rates of 
depreciation, our “standard” lumber will soon become “ trash,” ac- 
knowledged to be so; and then, supplies will arise from some other 
quarter, of a better quality. Instead of hickory, and oak, and hemlock, 
and bass, and dogwood, and the greenest of the swamp cullings, all in- 
termingled; we shall then perchance, by an inverted scale of gradation, 
proceed from hickory timber to brick, and marble, and granite, and ada- 
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mant, with all the precious stones and metals. The subject, however, 
has become too serious for trifling : and our correspondent is by no means 
alone in his solicitude. 





THE NEW-YORK ACADEMY OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Tuis Institution, from the nature of the objects which it embraces, 
seems destined to pursue a noiseless course ; affecting its important pur- 
poses in a gradual way, through the progress of musical improvemert ; 
and not by any sudden process of superinduction upon the public mind. 
Taste in music, if it is to be genuine, must not be of sudden, accidental, 
spontaneous growth. It must be based upon just principles, and reared 
by the careful hand of cultivation. Especially is this true in relation to 
music for devotional purposes. The greatest mistakes are made, and 
the most unfounded prejudices induced where other courses have been 
pursued. Any musical institution without some just principles for its 
foundation, is at best but an edifice upon the sand. Ceaseless waves of 
innovation will beat upon it, till it lies in ruins. The erection of an 
institution of this character, requires time and effort. If anything of 
consequence is to be attained beyond tasteful amusement, scientific 
gratification, or professional display ; the builders must look well to the 
foundations of the edifice ; and guard with vigilance, the character of the 
superstructure. 

But though we thus speak, the New-York Musical Academy, we 
trust, is not destined to disappoint the expectations of its founders. It 
has prospered thus far, during the brief period of its existence, beyond 
our anticipations. As one of the officiating members of the Academy, 
we take a lively interest in its proceedings; and notwithstanding the 
delicacy of the circumstances in which we are placed, shall take this 
opportunity of complying with a vote of the directors of the institution, 
by publishing some of the minutes which relate to the recent Anni- 


versary. 
Tue New-York Musicat Acapemy held its first annual meeting on 


the 29th of January last, at the session room of the Brick Chapel, 
corner of Nassau and Chatham Streets, at 7 o’clock in the evening. 


The Constitution, according to the report presented by a committee 
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of the directors previously appointed for this purpose, was unanimously 
adopted, in a condensed and revised form. Its leading features how- 
ever, have undergone uo material alteration. 


The following officers were chosen on the occasion, viz: 


Rev. Garpner Sprine, D. D. 
Rev. J. J. Owen, 

Mr. Marcus Wisur, 

Mr. W. W. Cuester, 

Mr. Soromon Warriner, Jun. 
Mr. Tuomas N. Ayres, 

Mr. Exwan Ciark, 

Mr. Ezra Co.utier, 

Mr. 8S. B. Pownp. 

Mr. Tuomas Hastings, 

Mr. AsNneR JoNgEs, 

Mr. J. C. Anprews, of Troy. 


President, 
First Vice President, 
Second * 
Third 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Recording " 
Treasurer, 
Librarian, 
Vocal leader, 
Professor of Musical Elocution, 
“ Elementary Instruction, 
Instrumental Music, 


“cc 


“ 


DIRECTORS : 


Mr. W. D. Holt, 
Mr. Jireh Bull, 

Mr. Seward Wyman, 
Lewis Warriner, 


Mr. W. Hopkins. 


Mr. R. H. Fairbanks, 
Mr. George Andrews, 
Mr. Charles Holt, jr. 


Mr. Lucius Hart, 


Music Committee. 
Mr. Th. Hastings, 
Mr. Geo. Andrews, 
Mr. Ch. Holt, jr. 


Mr. S. Warriner, jr. 


Committe of Finance, 


. W. W. Chester, 
. Ezra Collier, 

. Th. N. Ayres, 

. Lucius Hart, 


. W. D. Holt, 
. Marcus Wilbur, 
. Elijah Clark, 


The business of the In 


Jireh Bull, 
Mr. S. B. Pond, 
Mr. J. Andrews. 


stitution occupied but a small portion of the 


evening ; and the remainder was devoted to musical addresses and per- 


formances. 


tance of the professorship 


Mr. Hastings, witliuut assigning his reasons in detail, declined accep- 


to which he had been elected : but consented 


to do the duties contemplated in connexion with the office. 
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By previous appointment, he proceeded to offer a short address on 
the difference between the music of the imagination and that of the 
heart, as applied to the subject of religion. From the few moments 
allotted him, he could only glance at the subject: but endeavored to 
show that the distinction in question was a radical one, and one of vital 
importance to the interests of cultivation. The highest specimens of 
the sacred music of the modern German school, are almost exclusively 
of an imaginative character. The composers themselves, seldom aspire 
to the character of personal worshippers. They present us with a sort 
of moral painting highly descriptive, and often strikingly beautiful and 
enchanting. They call forth our highest raptures at a moment’s warn- 
ing; and lead us captive at their pleasure. Almost at any time, they 
can take us, as by storm, kindle us into a conflagration of emotions, or 
inundate us with the tears of sensibility. After all, the effect is not 
spiritual. It was never designed to be so. Such a calculation could 
never have entered the mind of the composers: and their great per- 
formers are of the same school. 

The extensive efforts which are put forth among a certain class of 
cultivators, to make this highest style of the imaginative school, the 
basis of taste in devotional music, will ultimately lead, if it be not 
checked, to the most disastrous consequences. 

This truth is too evident to need illustration. The true Christian 
orator never commences his discourse with the thunder and lightning of 
eloquence. He addresses himself to the existing state of emotions. 
He begins in a simple manner, to open the avenues of thought and re- 
flection; and touches the chords of emotion in such a manner as to en- 
force certain definite principles, motives, and reflections ; the design of 
which, is, to stir up the minds of his hearers to holy diligence and ac- 
tivity. It is left to the “flowery speaker,” the “ ranter,” the heartless 
declaimer to pursue the opposite course. Such persons will some- 
times charm the multitude, and lead them for a season, they know 
not, and care not whither. They are like the religious novelist, who 
infuses more of sublunary delights than of heavenly contemplations ; or 
like the historic painter, who gives us the sweetest blendings of light and 
shade, or the most striking attitudes and figures, while the personages, 
destitute of real heart, are the mere images of tasteful sentimentality. 

The Christian vocalist, who has a truly pious heart, must stand aloof 
from such influences as these, if he intends his performances shall sub- 
serve the purpose of spiritual edification. He must manage as far as 


possible, like the true christian orator. Both have the same classes of 
30 
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persons to operate upon, the same truths and motives to enforce, the 
same imagination to deal with: and both are alike responsible to God 
for the kind of influence they exert upon the worshippers. 

This subject should have great weight with the conscientious mind. 
Influences have gone abroad over the face of the land, which are not 
easily counteracted. It is time for the friends of a pure worship to 
cleanse themselves, to speak out, and begin to apply in earnest the only 
effectual remedy. Let them become the prayerful, devout cultivators 
of devotional music. Nothing short of this will arrest the progress of 
the threatening evils. 

This train of remarks was accompanied with occasional references 
to the current specimens of music; and would have been farther ex- 


tended, had there been sufficient time. 

Rev. Dr. Spring, owing to the pressure of other engagements, did 
not make his appearance till a late hour of the evening. He felt some 
difficulty in accepting his appointment, because he had so little time at 
his command. Yet the subject was one that deeply interested him, and 
one from which he could not withhold his influence. In signifying his 
acceptance, he would cheerfully pledge himself to be present at the 


meetings as often as would on the whole be consistent with other 
engagements. 

His remarks were well timed and appropriate to the occasion. He 
alluded to the importance of the leading objects of the Institution; spoke 
of the recent improvements in the church music of this city ; and re- 
ferred to the same interest on the other side of the Atlantic. 

There was a great want of pious well informed teachers in this coun- 
try. Such men had not been sufficiently patronized. They had been 
obliged to seek other employments for the sustenance of their families. 
The church had done wrong: she should have sustained them. Were 
she to do her duty in this respect, the number of competent teachers 
would increase. This subject was better understood by the evangelical 
churches of Europe. There, the workmen in this department, were 
deemed worthy of their hire. Little idea was entertained in this coun- 
try, of the extent of the pecuniary appropriations which are there made, 
in aid of the promotion of church music. 

The importance of this subject was seldom rightly appreciated. The 
influence of good devotional music was far greater in a congregation of 
worshippers, than most persons seem willing to believe. 

The subject was farther pursued; and the members were deeply in- 
terested in the remarks of the speaker, flowing as they did, spontane- 
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ously from emotions called forth by the circumstances of the occasion. 
Not having taken notes at the time, it is out of our power to do justice 
to them, by any written report ; nor were they intended for the public 
eye. 

The constitution as amended, does not differ very essentially from 
such as are common to musical societies, which have a similar object 
: in view. The object of the institution is ‘‘ ro PROMOTE THE CAUSE OF 
DEVOTIONAL CHURCH Music.” In this respect, the Academy has claims 
of a special nature, which we trust will never be lost sight of by its 
members. 





For the Musical Magazine. 
| A MUSICAL ENORMITY. 


, Mr. Eprror.—Permit me to suppose a case which has no real exist- { 
ence, for the purpose of presenting another, somewhat of a similar cha- q 
racter, whose enormity is not sufficiently realized. The nature of some 


things is the most distinctly seen through the medium of such a com- 
: parison. 
Suppose then, that some celebrated teacher of elocution obtains from 
pious families of this city, a large class of lads who need to be instructed 


in the rules of that art; so that as they grow up to years of manhood, 
and take part in the public debates and transactions, they may have the 
advantage of being impressive speakers. Here is a good object; and 
one which all approve. And as to teachers, economy requires that the 
best ones should be preferred ; those who are at once, the best informed 
; and the most apt to teach. But suppose that this teacher, from con- 





: siderations of a scientific nature, either false or genuine in themselves, i 

goes to the lads and advises them never to open their lips in prayer, till 

the art of elocution is fully mastered. Let them cease from this duty, 

lest they contract some bad habits of enunciation, and acquire some- 

what of the tone and accent of canting hypocrites and enthusiasts. Let j 

: them pursue this course from three to six years, and he will make them 

: in every respect, the most elegant and accomplished speakers. He 
will teach them in the end, if they live so long, to enunciate their 
prayers in the finest manner; and he will even now give them some 





choice specimens of supplication to the heathen gods, with the greatest 
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pleasure, if they choose; but not a syllable of the ordinary kind of trash 
must fall from their lips, if they ever expect to become first rate 
speakers. 

Now, Mr. Editor, is there a Christian parent in this city who would 
not be shocked at such a proposal as this? Would it not call forth the 
strongest sentiments of indignation at such wickedness, and unprincipled 
Atheism ? Such a teacher would not be tolerated for a day, nor an hour. 

Yet strange to tell, the same christian families will permit the cele- 
brated music-teacher to lay a similar restraint upon all the daughters of 
the household, in reference to singing the praises of God!! This is no 
supposititious case. It is one of daily occurrence in the midst of us; 
while its real enormity, for the most part, remains unsuspected. I hope 
you will expose this practice in your pages to the utmost. 

KENANIAH. 


For the Musical Magazine. 


Mr. Epitror,—I send you the following with the hope that some one 
will set it to appropriate music. I know of no tune of this metre, ex- 
cept the secular one, “* Scotts wha ha!” 


1. Saviour, hear me when I call; 
Lowly, at thy feet I fall ; 
Jesus, thou art all in all ; 
Hear my humble cry : 
Source divine of every grace, 
Cheer me with thy smiling face, 
Fill me with thy heav’nly peace, 
Bring salvation nigh. 


. In thine absence how I mourn, 
Griev’d, afflicted, tempest-worn, 
Waiting still thy kind return, 

When wilt thou appear? 
Thou canst all my sins forgive : 
Thou canst bid the dying live ; 
Lord, in thee will I believe, 

Thon wilt hear my pray’r. 


. Let the shadows quickly flee ; 
Let me now thy fullness see, 
While I hide myself in thee, 
At this trying hour: 
Thou canst every snare destroy ; 
Thou canst fill my soul with joy ; 
And with praise my tongue employ, 
Now and evermore. 





